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FRIENDS AND TEMPERANCE WORK. 


Address of Aaron M. Powell, of New York, 
before the Committee of Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting on Temperance at e Street 
Meeting House on Sixth-day, First mo. 27th, 
1882. 


When I read in Friend’s Intelligencer of 
the appointment by your Yearly Meeting 
of a standing committee on the subject of 
temperance, it gave me a thrill of plea- 
‘sure such as I do not ordinarily experience in 
connection with such announcements. 
recognize in your Yearly Meeting, numeri- 
cally the largest of the several bodies of 
Friends in America, a source of immense 
power for good in behalf of any right and 
righteous cause. To my mind it was another 
of the many indications concerning the onward 
progress of the temperance reformation. 

Indeed it had been to me, as I suppose it 
had been to others, a source of solicitude that 
while other religious denominations, almost 
all the Protestant denominations, were to a 
greater or less extent awakened to the im- 
portance of this question, until recently 
Friends, as a body of people have seemed to 
be quite generally apathetic. [t seemed to 
me as though the reform might go on without 
Friends, but that Friends could not afford 
any longer to have it go on without them. 
This is especially true in view of the fact that 
many of the younger people of this generation 
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among Friends, with ability, capacity and 
desire to do useful service, if the ways and 
methods for rendering this service are not 
provided in their own denomination, are quite 
certain to go outside, as so many have gone, 
and many of whom never come back again 
into alliance and sympathy with Friends. 
It has seemed to me, therefore, that .this 
awakening of a more general interest presents 
two aspects, first, in reference to the great 
question involved, and second, the’ influence 
it will have in strengthening the dénomina- 
tional body. 

That wasa significant incident in the early 
life of George Fox, wherein at the very outset 
of his career, a long time before there was any 
temperance movement, he was moved to bear 
his testimony against convivial drinking. 
You will remember, those of you who are 
familiar with his journal, that he wasinvited by 
companions to drink beer, and when he found 
that after our modern custom they were dis- 
posed to make it a treating affair, one was to 
pay for beer and all were to drink, then 
another was to pay, and all drink again, 
in order not to seem selfish, he put down 
his money, but refused to drink, and left 
them. ;This was on the very threshold 
of his career, and we find many illustra- 
tions through his life of superior spiri- 
tual leading. We find kindred illustrations 
running all through the history of Friends. 
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Not that Friends have always been, what is 
frequently claimed for them now, a temper- 
ance society, for in common with other peo- 

le, they have had their drinking customs. 

deed there is a volume entitled “ Beer, its 
History and Economic Value,” which was 
once shown to me and the friend said, 
very gravely, “one of your Friends has been 
most grossly slandered.” Taking this vol- 
ume, and opening it I saw upon one page a 
full-sized portrait of William Penn, and on 
another page a plate illustrating the ori- 
ginal homestead of Penn. In the group 
of buildings one was indicated as the 
brewery where William Penn was accus- 
tomed to make his beer, according to the 
custom of his time, when home brewed beer 
was common. The brewers, in order to give 
respectability to the drinking custom, had 
this volume prepared. It is handsomely 
printed, finely bound, with gilt edge, for a 

rticular purpose. If you extend your 
abors toward the State capital, you will be 
likely to find this volume across your path- 
way. It was compiled for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislators, and it is placed in the 
hands of the members, and William Penn 
appears as one of the pioneers of American 
brewers. In the accompanying sketch, it is 
said of him that he was very fond of beer, 
that he not only used it himself, but made it 


for festive occasions, and that he joined in the 


dancing, etc. This was before our dear 
Friend Samuel M. Janney had gone hence, 
and, as William Penn’s historian and biog- 
rapher, I thought I would ask of him what 
light his studies would throw upon this subject. 
In a late letter of his, and one of his latest, 
he spoke of the fact that William Penn 
brought with him the English custom of 
making beer, but that he was in any sense 
the maker and vender of beer, as the brewers 
had sought to make him appear, there was no 
evidence. While, of course, he did not dance, 
in the modern sense, he was sometimes accus- 
tomed to join with the Indians in some of 
theirsports. This volume will, however, avail 
the brewers very little. 

All along through the history of the Society 
there are points upon which I might dwell, 
showing that there have been most valuable 
temperance testimonies among Friends. I was 
in Baltimore recently, and a Friend called 
my attention toa fact in the history of Mary- 
land, that one hundred and eighty years ago 
Friends in Eastern Maryland obtained the 
sanction and {authority of the Governor of 
the State to prohibit, during the time of their 
meeting, the sale of liquor for a given number 
of miles around the place. They were direct- 
ed to call upon the Sheriff, and the order 
was faithfully carried out. This is the first 
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instance, so far as I know, of any practical 
“Local Option,” as we call it now-a-days. 
There are many historic incidents touching 
other aspects that I have not time to notice. 
In the administration of the affairs of the So- 
ciety it has long since become disreputable for 
any one habitually to drink liquor; it is almost 
unknown for a Friend to be a manufacturer 
of alcoholic beverages; it has become dis- 
reputable for a Friend to sign a petition for a 
liquor license, or to rent property for the sale 
of liquor. In the later years, during which 
so much attention was concentrated on the 
subject of slavery, we have lost sight of much 
of the practical instruction concerning this 
subject. Temperance teaching among the 
young people has been greatly neglected. 
The consequence is the growth of a genera- 
tion not thoroughly well prepared to bear its 
part in this great struggle, for it is a great 
struggle,—a mighty struggle going on in our 
land. I am therefore greatly cheered by the 
indications here, in New York, Baltimore 
and in our Western Yearly Meetings, all of 
which are contributing valuable additional 
help in the solution of this important ques- 
tion. Friends traditionally move slowly and 
carefully, but when they do move in any 
direction it is with acknowledged power and 
influence. In the appointment of these com- 
mittees I think I see a large accession to the 
moral power necessary to carry this question 
forward to a triumphant issue in the future. 
It is important for Friends, and for all, to 
know what is the true ground upon which to 
meet the needs of the present time; the 
ground whereon we should stand and labor. 
Lately it was my privilege to attend a hear- 
ing before a select committee of the House of 
Representatives on the subject of the Alco- 
holic Liquor Traffic. Before that committee 
the attorney of the United States Brewer’s 
Association appeared. The subject under 
consideration was a Commission of Inquiry 
concerning the liquor traffic, and this brewer's 
attorney was there to oppose it, because, as 
he said, it would tend to prohibition. He 
said that civilization had always recognized 
the use of stimulants, and civilization always 
would recognize that need; he declared that 
the people of Massachusetts were actually 
degenerating under the influence of absti- 
nence ; that true temperance was not total 
abstinence; that Jesus made and drank 
wine; that in that respect he believed in 
Christianity. This is an outline of the points 
he made. 

I mention this to show that there are two 
sides to this question and we ought to know 
which side we want to be on. This man ap- 
peared as the representative of an enormous 
power; the brewing interest which paid into 
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‘the national treasury as revenue last year | 


‘thirteen millions of dollars and more; which 
‘manufactured over fourteen millions of bar- 
‘rels, and over four hundred millions of gal- 
dons of beer. ‘(hat is an interest which will 
-confront you when ‘you go to Harrisburg, and 
not unlikely again defeat, you as it has defeated 
the efforts hitherto made. Therefore, when he 
presented these views, though they seem ex- 
‘travagant and absurd, yet they represent an 
‘enormous power in the land. There were 
-also present in Washington the President and 
Secretary of the National Distillers’ Associa- 
tion who represent a commercial interest 
‘which paid last year sixty-seven millions of 
‘dollars, simply as revenue tax, upon the man- 
facture of alcoholic liquors. And these, com- 
bined with the brewers and importers of 
alcohol, paid into the national treasury 
upwards of eighty-seven millions of dollars. 
So you will see that the people who hold such 
a position as this have an immense power. 
‘One of the first things for us to do is to know 
whether we are right, or they are, and then to 
make it apparent as Friends, to all Friends 
first, and then to as many afterwards as we 
can, that total abstinence is the true ground. 
Now I am not personally very conversant 
with the membership of your Yearly Meeting, 
but I presume you may have some Friends 
who are not yet converted on that point, and 
if that is the case they stand, practically, with 
that brewer’s attorney. If they are not brought 
to a clear light on this subject, it is one of the 
first things you have to do to make that light 
as clear as the electric light on Chestnut 
street; to make it so clear that every one can 
see it. How is that to be accomplished ? We 
have not all of us the most complete knowl- 
edge, but there are some persons known as 
experts, these must interpret to us, we must 
take the best testimony we have. For in- 
stance if I wanted to know in detail about the 
advantages and results of co-education, as I 
have not studied it as carefully and fully as 
some, I should be quite likely to go to my 
friend President Magill of Swarthmore; I 
think if anybody could give me correct in- 
formation he could. I was shown the other 
day a beautiful map of the State of Mary- 
dand ; it was drawn by a man who had travel- 
ed allover the State and observed carefully 
the geological formations, and he had marked 
them all out carefully upon it. Now we have 
just such experts as this in reference to alco- 
hol. Well, whoare they? 1 have not time to 
mention all of them. Let me give you one 
whom you may quote as good authority to 
any Friend in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
who may be in doubt, or may not see that it 
is necessary to abstain entirely from the use 
of wine. I would cite then first Doctor Benja- 








min Ward Richardson, of London, one who 
stands in the very front ranks of modern 
scientific achievements. I will mention, as 
an illustration of the esteem in which he is 
held in our own country, that I had the plea- 
sure of meeting him in London in 1877, and 
he said to me that he had had for several 
years a standing invitation from the Lowell 
Institute of Boston to come to America and 
give scientific lectures. They are not in the 
habit of asking any one who has not a high 
reputation. He had also similar invitations 
from the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, 
and other kindred scientific institutions, to 
give scientific lectures. Such then is the man. 
who has for a number of years devoted special 
attention to the subject of the effects of alco- 
hol upon the human system. In 1880 there 
was held at Brussels, Belgium, an Interna- 
tional Temperance Congress, and the British 
Medical Temperance Association sent to that 
meeting an address. I will not read at length 
from it, but I want to cite fo you two or 
three points, which Doctor Richardson and his 
associates announced to that Congress, for 
which they held themselves responsible. 
For myself I should feel that on the-basis of 
such testimony I might confront the brewers 
and the other advocates of moderate drinking 
with entire confidence. Their positions are, 
first, that alcohol cannot in any sense be con- 
sidered as a necessity for the maintenance of 
healthy life; second, that it is not a food in 
any true and practical sense of that term ; 
third, that labor of the severest kind, mental 
and bodily, can be carried on without it, and 
that the steadiest and best work is best done 
without it. Now I submit that if any Friend 
among you pleads hereafter for indul- 
gence in the moderate use of intoxicants, the 
verdict of science, in its most enlightened in- 
terpretation, is against him; and that there is 
no physical need for the manufacture or sale 
of intoxicating beverages. That is a vital 
and fundamental point, because it is idle to 
undertake to exorcise or banish from society 


that for which there is a real need. 
Concluded next week. 





Ir is hopeful that Dr, Lasker, an eminent 
member of the German Parliament, has sent 
forth a remarkable letter on War. He main- 
tains that excessive militarism is the curse of 
Europe; that war is not a law of God; that 
hundreds of millions sterling might annually 
be saved by a code of international law ; 
and that the cry of the people of Europe for 
peace must soon be regarded by governments. 
All this is a foregleaming of His manifesta- 
tion who is the “ Prince of Peace.”—London 
Christian. 


THOMAS ELLWOOD. 


We may hope there are few of our readers, 
among Friends at least, who are unacquainted 
with the autobiography of Thomas Ellwood, 
but even a familiar story may be told in a 
way to give it a fresh interest. J. G. Whit- 
tier in his prose volumes has done so with 
the same narrative, and now Frances Anne 
Budge in the last number of Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner has given another lively 
version, which we commend to the perusal of 
our younger readers especially. Eps. 


About the year 1643 two young children, 
a boy and a girl, might often be seen in a 
little “ coach” drawn by a footman through 

“The walks of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Under the elms,”’ 

then, and long afterwards, an aristocratic 
neighborhood. The little Gulielma (who 
afterwards became the wife of William Penn) 
was the daughter of Lady Springett, the 
widow of Sir William Springett, who died in 
the Parliament service. Her chosen playfel- 
low, Tom Ellwood, was the youngest child of 
Walter Ellwood, Esq., of Crowell, near 
Thame. He was a delicate little fellow, very 
small for” his age, and sadly missed the coun- 
try air of Crowell, whence his father removed 
at the breaking out of the civil war, not think- 
ing it safe to remain in his country house, as 
some of the garrisons of the king were near it. 

The Ellwoods made London their home 
until after the surrender of the city of 
Oxford. On their return to the country 
Thomas Ellwood’s older brother was sent to 
the free school at Thame, whither Tom also 
went as soon as his age would allow. He 
was remarkably quick in mastering his les- 
sons, but, being a busy little lad, very active 
and full of fun, he so often heedlessly broke 
some of the rigid rules of the school, that he 
came in for a large share of ‘the birch. Yet 
notwithstanding this he writes with regret of 
his early removal from school. His father, 
who had accepted the office of Justice of the 
Peace at the time of the Commonwealth, was 
led into much increase of expenditure; and 
having also entered his eldest son as a fellow- 
commoner at Merton Collego, Oxford, thought 
it needful to retrench in some other direction, 
and therefore brought back his little son from 
Thame, where he had made good progress in 
Latin, and had begun to learn Greek. It 
could not be expected, however, that a boy 
of his age weaki sad alone without any 
supervision, and young Tom’s books were soon 
thrown aside, whilst he gave his time to such 
recreations as were within his reach. He of 
course forgot quickly much of what he had 
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‘learned, and warily avoided reading aloud» 


even in an English book, lest he should come 
across a Latin word and mispronounce it. 
But of mother wit he had no laek, and was @ 
favorite with his young eompanions, in the 
choice of whom he was very particular. He 
was always a welcome visitor at Thame Park, 
the residence of his godfather, Lord Wenman, 
whose wife was nearly related to Thomas 
Ellwood’s mother. The out-of-doors country 
life no doubt had its advantages, and when 
about fifteen the dwarfish lad began to shoot 
up, and did not leave off growing until he 
had reached a medium size and stature. 

He one day accompanied his father to the 
petty-sessions at Watlington. As they drew 
near the town the coachman took a short cut 
through a corn-field where there was a path- 
way wide enough for carviage wheels ; where- 
upon a ploughman bade the driver draw up, 
and roundly abused the gentleman for going 
over the corn. The elder Ellwood quietly 
told the man that if any damage were done 
full satisfaction should be given him if he 
would call at the inn to which they were 
going. It was not until Jate in the evening 
that the father and son set out on their home- 
ward way, and the night was dark. They 
told the coachman to take the high road, but 
after a while the carriage eame to a sudden 
halt, the horses’ bridles being seized by two 
strong men, one of whom was their acquaint- 
ance of the morning. Alighting from the 
carriage, Walter Ellwood, followed by his 
son, walked up to the men, and demanded 
the reason for this assault. “You are upon 
the corn,” was the false reply, “and we have 
made up our minds that you shall go no 
further, but we'll make you go back again.” 
Walter Ellwood remonstrated with them, and 
warned them of what might be the conse- 
quence of such conduct, which suggestion 
only called forth their derision. ‘Ihen he 
ordered them to give up the great clubs they 
were carrying; but they laughed, and said, 
“ We did not bring them hither for that end!” 
Meanwhile young Ellwood was standing at 
his father’s elbow, his youthful blood boiling 
with indignation, eagerly waiting for a word 
that should warrant him to enter the lists. 
When the order came, “Tom, disarm them,” 
he went right up to the man who was nearest 
to him, and laying hold of his staff, said, 
“Sirrah, deliver your weapon.” This was 
the last thing, however, the assailant contem- 
plated ; he raised his club, which was massive 
enough to have felled an ox, but, before he 
could strike a blow, his nimble combatant 
drew out his rapier without a moment’s 
delay, and the glitter of the bright blade so 
startled the countryman that he fled as fast 


as possible, followed by his comrade. So. 
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rapid was their running, or so skillful their 
hiding, that Thomas Ellwood’s pursuit was 
unavailing. The coachman quietly kept his 
seat with the plea that he dared not leave his 
qd horses, possessing more prudence and possibly 
7 less courage than his young master, who soon 
found that he had lest his way, and that it 
was not easy te regain it in the dark ; indeed 
he could only do so by calling to his father 
and the driver, and following the guidance 
of their veices. At that time his mind was 
‘quite untroubled with the thought that he 
had narrowly escaped staining his hands with 
blood ; but in after years, whenever he passed 
the spot or memory brought back the event, 
he would thank God for the unseen interven- 
% ition of His restraining hand. It was about this 
time that Thomas Ellwood lost his eldest 
brother, and rot long afterwards his mother, 
-of whom he writes in very high terms. 
Thomas Ellweod was ene day asked by his 
father to accompany him on a visit to Isaac 
-Penningten, whe had married Lady Springett, 
to whom allusion has already been made. 
‘The news had reached Crowell that they had 
-come to live en their own estate at Chalfont, 
in Buckinghamshire, which was some fifteen 
miles distant. To the astonishment of the 
Ellwoods they found on their arrival that 
their hosts had become Friends. As other 
-guests were present the father had no oppor- 
‘tunity for conversing with Isaac Pennington 
-on the change he had made. Meanwhile his 
:son’s mind was eccupied with the desire for 
the companionship ef his eld friend Gulielma, 
whom at length he found gathering flowers 
‘in the garden, accompanied by her maid. 
‘They had sometimes met since childhood, 
when the Penningtoms were in country 
lo ‘gings. The lovely girl received him cour- 
teously ; but when he talked to her in his 
accustomed style there was something in her 
deportment, yeung as she was, that made him 
-apologize fer intruding into her private 
walks, and withdraw. He says they went 
-home “ not greatly satisfied with our journey, 
nor knowing what dn particular to find fault 
with.” 
Walter Ellweod wished to learn more 
about the Quakers, and after a while on a 
winter’s day he set eut with his daughters 
and son (whe was now twerty years of age) 
for The Grange, the Penningtons’ residence 
at Chalfont. The visiters were warmly 
welcomed, and remained for four days, length- 
-ening their stey in erder to attend a Friends’ 
meeting held in the spacious hall of a farm- 
house, whieh had once been a gentleman’s 
seat. Edward Burrough was there; he was 
then only five-and-twenty and had already for 
some years been a minister of the glad tidings 
-of salvation through Christ. Thomas Ellwood 
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sat very near him, and eagerly drank in the 
words which satisfied his intellect and warmed 
his heart as no preaching had ever done 
before. 
the following day Edward Burrough went with 
them to the gate, and spoke a few parting 
words to each. “ And surely,” writes Thomas 
Ellwood, “that which he said to me, or 
rather the spirit in which he spoke it, took 
such fast hold on me, that I felt sadness and 
trouble come over me, though I did not dis- 
tinctly understand what I was troubled for.” 


of the world, its spirit had ruled his life. 
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As the Ellwoods left The Grange on 


Soon afterwards, having learnt from his 


father’s man that there was to be a meeting 


at High Wycombe, he went there on horse- 
back, calling his greyhound to follow, so that 
he might seem to be going out coursing. The 
town being reached, he ordered the ostler to 
take care of his dog, and repaired to the pri- 
vate house where the meeting was to be held; 
as he took the first empty seat he could find, 


just inside the door, he thought that the 


sword which he wore attracted the attention 


of some of the little company. Presently a 


minister arose, and what he said was just 


suited to Thomas Ellwood’s state of mind, 


and sealed on his soul the impression which 
had been already made. He writes that 
although he had not fallen into the gross — ; 
found,” he says, “that all sin (even that 
which had the fairest or finest show, as well 
as that which was more coarse and foul) 
brought guilt, and with and for guilt condem- 
nation on thesoul thatsinned. Now also did 
I receive a new law, the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus, which wrought in me 
against evil; . .. so that I could not any 
longer go on in my former ways.” 

Thomas Ellwood’s father one day desired 
him to rise early the next morning and go to 
Oxford, where the Quarter Sessions were to 
be held, in order to deliver the recognizances 
he had taken, and to ascertain what were the 
most important pleas before the magistrates. 
It was with a heavy heart Thomas Ellwood 
lay down that night, pondering how he should 
act in the court, and conduct himself towards 
the acquaintances with whom, as he says, he 
was “wont to be jolly.” Nor did Satan fail 
to make matters much worse by raising before 
him those imaginary. mountains of difficulty 
with which he delights to dismay the young 
believer. But if the enemy was near, He 
who had redeemed him by His precious blood 
was nearer, and hearkened to his oft-repeated 
prayer that he might be kept from evil, even 
in the face of scorn and contempt. Soon 
after entering the public hall he found him- 
self surrounded by three of his former friends 
—a collegian in his gown, a surgeon ‘of the 
city, and a country gentleman. Following 
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the fashion of the day they took off their hats 
and bowed, saying, “ Your humble servant, 
sir.” They were astonished when they found 
that he did not offer them a like greeting ; 
but soon the young surgeon, slapping him on 
the shoulder, said, “ What, Tom, a Quaker!’ 
“Yes, a Quaker,” was his ready response, 
and as this confession passed his lips joy 
sprang up in his soul. 

As we shall hear more of Thomas Ellwood 
and his hat, we may perhaps more clearly 
understand the state of the case by reading 
the following remarks of Hepworth Dixon: 
“ Lifting or not lifting of the hat was very 
far from being all. It was a sign and one of 
many signs. In the reign of Charles 
II, men wore their hats in house or church, 
as well as in the streetand parks. Men sat 
at meals in felt, and listened to.a play in felt. 
‘I got a strange cold in my head,’ wrote 
Pepys, ‘by flinging off my hat at dinner.’ 
Everyone ate covered. A preacher mounted 
to the pulpit in his hat; the audience wore 
their hats, and only doffed them at the name 
of God. Hat-lifting, therefore, was a sign of 
a depraved and foreign fashion recently 
brought into England. All sober men put 
on their hats, while wits and foplings carried 
them in their hands.” 

On the day after his return from High 
Wycombe Thomas Ellwood rode off early to 
Isaac Pennington’s, whose house was only 
fifteen miles distant, but so bad were the roads 
that he did not reach The Grange until the 
afternoon, when he had the pleasure of finding 
that on that day of the week a meeting was 
regularly held there. 

n company with Isaac Pennington he 
went to a Monthly Meeting at High .Wy- 
combe on the following day. It was held in 
a large room in a private house, and Edward 
Burrough’s ministry, he says, came forth 
among them “in life and power, and the as- 
sembly was covered therewith.” To his own 
heart it came as just the message of which he 
stood in need, and the right course for him to 
take seemed more clearly defined than before. 
He yearned to yield a loyal allegiance to his 
newly-found Saviour, but the fear of his 
father’s displeasure weighed heavily on him. 
When he reached home his father was out, 
but after a while he arrived in his carriage, 
and when he noticed the change in the young 
man’s deportment was very angry, and, only 
saying, “I shall talk with you, sir, another 


time,” hastened into his parlor. 
(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A private letter from our valued friend 
Thos. D. Tomlinson, of Marietta, Marshall 





county, Iowa, bearing date Second month 
7th, gives the following interesting informa-- 
tion, which we have been permitted to copy.. 


Eps. 


“The outlook for the future of our Meet- 
ings in this State has often appeared exceed- 
ingly unpromising, and many times the ques-- 
tion arises, Whenee will come the standard- 
beareys, or who is worthy to receive the man- 


tles falling from the shoulders of those who. 
bravely ‘bore the burden and heat of the- 


day’ when our righteous standard was first. 
planted upon these broad prairies? Our 


meetings were very small during the fall and: 


early winter, when the traveling was so very” 
difficult ; but since the conditions have im- 


proved the attendance has much. increased, . 


and the interest manifested in both meeting 

and First-day school is quite commendable. 
“T was desirous that some one qualified for 

the work should at the proper time commu- 


nicate to Friends’ Intelligencer or Journal’ 


some account of our Quarterly Meeting, 
which was held at Prairie Grove, Marietta, 
Iowa, the first Second-day in Twelfth month. 
There was much to discourage and prevent 
Friends from a distance attending, and some 
of us felt that the responsibility of hoiding 
a Quarterly Meeting without the aid of all 
or most of the constituent Monthly Meetings 
was too great for us. But there were 5 Friends 
came from Wapsinonoc Monthly Meeting, 
and some of the isolated ones belonging to 
our Monthly Meetings, and so, with the earn- 
est breathings of our spirits that we might 
be enabled to hold our meeting in the power 
of God, as our illustrious forerunners coun- 
seled, I believe we generally felt that we had 
seldom more fully experienced the promise 
fulfilled that where two or three were met 
together in the Master’s name that He 
would condescend to meet with them. The 
business of the meeting did not consume 
much time, but comforting testimonies were 
borne by several eoncerned Friends that 
greatly tended to draw those present into 
a closer fellowship, and demonstrate to each 
the cementing power of Divine love. Our 
meetings of late have been quite well attend- 
ed by those in membership who live con- 
venient, and quite a number ef persons not 
members mostly attend and manifest an inte- 
rest in our simple and quiet method of wor- 


ship, and when there are testimonies borne - 


they appear to be much interested.” 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. — This: 
meeting, held on the 7th inst., was a very” 
interesting one. Soon after the large assem-- 
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blage had settled into solemn silence the 
language of the blessed Jesus was quoted: 
“The Son of Man goeth as it is written of 
Him, but woe to him by whom the Son of 
Man is betrayed. It were good for that man 
if he had never been born.” A spiritual 
meaning was given as applicable to those 
who having known of the birth of that Di- 
vine life of which God alone is the father, 
have, under the influence of various tempta- 
tions, betrayed it. The appeal was a very 
solemn one, and no doubt raised the inquiry 
in many minds, “ Lord, is it 1?” The ad- 
dresses which followed were in harmony 
with the feeling that was over the meeting. 
There was a hopefnl, cheering view taken 
of the state of our Society at the present 
time, and a loving exhortation given not to 
measure the special calling of our fellow- 
members by our own fallible judgments, but 
to dwell in that charity which would lead 
us to encourage each other in every good 
word and work. The practical carrying out 
of the high profession we make was earn- 
estly pressed upon us, which would lead to 
uprightness and unselfishness in business, 
moderation and temperance in family and 
social life, and the practice of all those vir- 
tues which sweeten and harmonize human 
intercourse. The meeting for worship might 
perhaps have closed with advantage rather 
sooner than it did, as the business meeting 
did not conclude until 3 o’clock. 

Beside the usual routine business, answer- 
ing the three queries, etc., the memorial of 
our dear friend, Lucretia Mott, was again 
read, men’s meeting at the last Quarter 
having named a few Friends to make some 
verbal altetations. It was adopted, and the 
Clerk directed to forward it to the Repre- 
sentative Committee. A memorial for Jos. 
Davis, a Minister belonging to Radnor 
Monthly Meeting, was also read, approved 
and directed to the same body. 

The report of the Committee on Circular 
Meetings, accompanied by a minute from 
Radnor, leaving the matter in the hands of 
the Quarterly Meeting, called forth in the 
women’s branch considerable exercise as to 
whether the time had not come to discon- 
tinue them. It was thought by some that 
the object for which they were established 
—to revive and strengthen the small meet- 
ings belonging to our Quarter—would be 
more likely to be attained by appointing a 
few Friends to visit occasionally their reg- 
ular meetings. This view was united with, 
and a message to that effect sent to the 
men’s meeting, when it was found they had 
come to a judgment to continue the com- 
mittee as heretofore. They, therefore, pro- 
posed the appointment of a small joint com- 











mittee, who are to confer together and re- 
port to the next Quarter, the Circular 
Meetings continuing in the meantime to be 
held as usual. 





Abington Quarterly Meeting, held at Ab- 
ington on the 9th inst., was well attended, 
though the day was rainy and the roads 
much blocked with snow from the recent 
storm, by which the traveling was greatly 
impeded. Near the appointed hour Friends 
generally convened. No strangers were in 
attendance, and the vocal service rested on 
our own members. During the first meet- 
ing, which was not long enough to weary 
the physical frame, several short and lively 
communications were delivered to a quiet 
and attentive audience. Though the offer- 
ings of the publicly exercised burden-bear- 
ers were different in the matter presented, 
they bore evidence of having emanated from 
the one Spirit, and were, I think, appreci- 
ated by the hearers. 

On proceeding with the further business of 
the Quarterly Meeting, in the women’s meet- 
ing all the representatives were present, and 
in the men’s only one absent. The answers 
accompanying the reports from the five 
Monthly Meetings embraced in the Quarter 
were similar to those usually forwarded, and 
manifested the continuance of love and unity 
throughout our borders. The complaint so 
often chronicled in the answers to the first 
query was again repeated, though one report 
noted some improvement in the attendance of 
midweek meetings. 

The committee appointed in the Eighth 
month Quarter to visit the subordinate Meet- 
ings for their strength and encouragement, 
with a view to a more faithful attendance of 
our Religious Meetings, reported that they’ 
had attended to the concern, had visited all the 
constituent Meetings, and felt that their la- 
bors under that appointment were ended. 
Their report was accepted and the committee 
released. 

The committee set apart to consider the 
propriety of establishing a boarding school 
under the care of the Quarterly Meeting re- 
ported that they nearly all met, and had an 
interesting comparison of views, but were not 
prepared to make a final report. They were 
continued. 

A Nominating Committee was appointed 
to bring forward the names of four Friends 
to serve on the Representative Committee the 
ensuing year. A Minister on the women’s 
side of the house felt it right to make a visit 
to the men’s meeting. Her concern was fully 
united with and kindly received. 

In the women’s meeting a committee, con- 
sisting of two from each Monthly Meeting, 
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was appointed to co-operate with the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on Temperance. Infor- 
mation was sent to the men’s meeting, but no 
action was taken on the subject in that meet- 


ing. 

The meeting throughout was solid and sat- 
isfactory, and at the close many interchanges 
of friendly greeting followed, calculated to 
rivet more firmly the links of Christian fel- 
lowship. The large number who availed 
themselves of railroad facilities to reach the 
place of meeting must have greatly added to 
the “burden of hospitality,” but the accom- 
modation appeared to be as cordially ren- 
dered as it was gratefully received. _. 

Second month 10th, 1882. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 18, 1882. 





Tae New Votume.—With this issue the 
Friends’ Intelligencer enters upon the thirty- 
ninth year of its existence. Of the work in 
which they are engaged, the Editors can say 
nothing that has not already been said on 
similar occasions. They are earnestly con- 
cerned to make the paper a pleasant, instruc- 
tive and profitable addition to the family 
literature, and to present reliable information 
of what is taking place within our own Reli- 
gious Society, and while doing this not to be 
unmindful of the great world of thought and 
action that lies all around us. 

To their friends in the several Yearly 
Meetings, who have from time to time fur- 
nished information for the “Local” and 
“Correspondence” columns, they return 
thanks, and ask a continuance of such favors ; 
and there are some, who from across the 
ocean have sent them words of cheer and en- 
couragement, that are gratefully remembered. 

In entering upon the work of the volume 
that is just opening, the Editors ask the co- 
operation of their friends everywhere that 
they may make Friends’ Intelligencer more 
completely than ever before an organ of 
communication in all matters that pertain to 
the welfare of our Religious Society, and to 
the dissemination of the principles and testi- 
monies that are the groundwork of our pro- 
fession. 





Br-CenTENNIAL EpIrioN OF THE LIFE 
or Wi11amM Penn.—The publication of a 


cheap edition of this excellent work, written 
by S. M. Janney, as a fitting memorial of the 
landing of William Penn on the shores of 
this continent was resolved upon by the 
Directors of Friends’ Book Association of 
this city. The stereotype plates of the work 
being owned by the Association, it is enabled 
to print at a cost that will popularize the 
book and make it easy for the many strangers 
who will throng our city during the Bi-cen- 
tennial celebrations next fall to acquaint 
themselves with the life and character of the 
illustrious Founder of our Commonwealth. 
The book is for sale at 1020 Arch street. 

The advertisement will be found on the 
cover of this paper. 





From Car.isLe.—One of the pleasant and 
suggestive incidents of the day is the arrival 
at Carlisle, Penna., Second month 7th, of Dr. 
B. M. Thomas, U. S. Indian Agent for the 
Pueblos, in New Mexico, who was here in 
charge of six of his most prominent men from 
as many different Pueblo towns, and has now 
returned to New Mexico. 

The Indians remained ten days at Carlisle, 
visiting their children, and gave the school 
most careful inspection. They expressed the 
highest satisfaction, and return home intend- 
ing to ask for greater school facilities. 

Dr. Thomas, addressing the school, just be- 
fore departing, said : 


‘“When I came here two years ago, I re- 
turned home and asked the Department at 
Washington to allow me to send 20 children 
from the Pueblo Agency to Carlisle. Now I 
am going home to ask that I may send 2,000. 
When I was here before you were all talking 
Indian. Now you are all speaking the Eng- 
lish language, and the Pueblo boys and girls 
are so much improved that I did not know 
them. It isa good school, and I want every 
Pueblo child in just such a school.”’ 


Agent Hatton, of the Northern Arrapahoe 
and Shoshone Agency, Wyoming, arrived at 
Carlisle a little later with his chieftains, Black 
Coal, White Horse, Iron, Sharp Nose and 
Little Wolf. These men all have children 
in the school, and one of their number, Black 
Coal, spoke for the party in approval of the 
school, and urging the children to learn all 
they can of their instructors before they re- 
turn to their people. 

Those who can discern the signs of the 
times may read from these incidents hopeful 
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indications of the coming of a better day for 
the red man. Intelligent citizenship, and the 
entrance into the vocations of civilized man- 
kind, may not be farther off than the passing 
away of the present generation of Indians. 

It is difficult to see how a lad can pass two 
or three years under intelligent instruction 
at such a schoel as that at Carlisle, and then 
return to his people, willing to lead them on- 
ward in the crude way of life which Indian 
tradition points out to them. The deep de- 
sire of true friends of their race is that they 
may be uplifted into the light of 19th cen- 
tury Christian civilization, and be prepared 
to partake with the Anglo-Saxon of the great 
blessiags we inherit from a long line of faith- 
ful ones who have transmitted “the torch of 
life from lifted hand to hand adown the gen- 
erations.” 





MARRIED. 


‘GATCHEL—IVINS—On Second mo. 9th, 
1882, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, Edmund R. Gatchel, 
son of Francis R. Gatchel, of Philadelphia, 
cand Margaretta, daughter of Robert and 
Mary 8. Ivins, ef Langhorne, Pa. 


WALTON—MOORE.—On First mo. 12th, 
1882, under the eare of London Grove Month- 
ly Meeting, Bennett S. Walton to Tacy B. 
Moore, both ef London Grove, Pa. 


NLR RR METI OSE, “BOM I RCN AEM I TRE ONIN DC SS 
DIED. 


CARTER.—@Oa First month 30th, 1882, at 
‘Townsend, Del., James T. Carter, formerly of 
'Philada.,.aged 72 years. 


HIBBERD.—On Eighth month 20th, 1881, 
‘Theodore Hibberd,in the 67th year of his age; 
a member and elder of Pipe Creek Particular 
and Monthly Meetings, Md. 


HURLEY.—On First month 31st, 1882, at 
the residence of her mother, Mary M. Wil- 
kins, near Masonville, N. J., Rebecca H. Hur- 
dey, aged 39 years. 


JACKSON.—@n Second month 12th, 1882, 


-at the residence of her son-in-law, Samuel 


Wigfall, Philada., Mary R., widow of Charles 
‘C. Jacksen, aged 67 years. 


JENKINS.—Oa Second month 9th, 1882, 
in Philadelphia, Wilfred C., only child of 


‘Thomas C. and Laura P. Jenkins, aged 17 


months and 6 days. 


KIRK.—On Second month 4th, 1882, at her 
residence, Abington, Pa., Tabitha Kirk, in her 


“93d year. 


MITCHELL.—On Sixth-day, Second mo. 
10th, 1882, Jonathan B. Mitchell, in his 61st 


a: a member of the Monthly Meeting of 


hilada. 


ROWAND.—On Seventh-day, Second mo. 
11th, 1882, near Vincentown, N. J., Sarah W. 
Rowand. 

THOMPSON.—At the residence of her son- 
in-law, Owen Evans, Delaware, Beulah C., 
widow of Daniel Thompson, in her 80th year. 

TITUS.—On First month 26th, 1882, at Ri- 
verton, N. J., Phebe L. Titus, in the 77th year 
of her age; formerly of Flushing, L. I. 


WARD.—On Second month ist, 1882, near 
Westville, Gloucester county, N. J., George 
B. Ward, aged 68 years. 


WATSON.—On the morning of Second mo. 
9th, 1882, Anne Watson, in her 91st year. 





REBUILDING SWARTHMORE. 


At a special meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers of Swarthmore College, held Second 
month 3d, 1882, the following preamble and 
resolution were adopted : 

WHEREAS, not less than $30,000 additional 
is needed to enable the College to re-open 
without debt and to render practicable the low 
scale of prices to Friends now proposed: it is 
therefore 

Resolved, that a statement of this fact be 
made to Friends by the Committee on Appeals 
of this Board, and that the Stockholders’ 
Committee on Collections be requested to use 
every exertion to promptly raise the amount 
named. M. FISHER LONGSTRETH, 

Secretary. 

The undersigned, in calling attention to 
the foregoing resolution, desire it to be un- 
derstood that the low scale of prices therein 
alluded to refers to a change of policy lately 
made by the Managers, viz., the adoption of 
a revised scale of charges, as follows : 

Class C, Preparatory Department, $300 per 
annum. 

Classes B, A and College Preparatory, $350 
per annum. 

Collegiate Department, $450 per annum. 

With a reduction of $100 per annum inall 
classes, from these charges, to all pupils who 
are members of the Society of Friends. ° 

The urgent desire expressed by many 
Friends for lower charges in the Preparatory 
Department, in order that the advantages of 
superior education might be more generally 
accessible to our members, has led the Man- 
agers to venture upon this experiment. 

To give assurance of its success and perma- 
nence, a sum not less than $30,000 is needed, 
and should now be subscribed by those inte- 
rested in the Society. 

While the Managers continue of the opin- 
ion heretofore expressed that, in order to es- 
tablish the College upon a really sound basis, 
the entire amount of authorized stock should 
be taken, they are willing to begin the new 
career—including the important reduction 
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above set forth—if only the said sum of 
thirty thousand dollars is now provided. 

Friends! do not, by waiting to be called 
upon, add to the burdens of those who are 
laboring in this work, but be prompt to re- 
spond voluntarily and liberally. 

Those who have already subscribed, and 
who feel able to add to their subscriptions, 
are urged to do so. 

JOsEPH WHARTON, 
Chairman of Committee on Appeals. 
Dititwyn Parrisu, 
Chairman of Stockholders’ Com. on Collections. 
Isaac H. CLoruier, 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
No. 801 Market street, Philadelphia. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the above 

address or to 
Gero. L. Maris, 
Clerk of Committee on Appeals, 
Swarthmore, Delaware county, Penna. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Vegetable Wickedness.—It is well known 
now that many species of plants catch insects 
during certain periods of their growth, and 
for the apparent purpose of using them for 
food. I adopt the language commonly em- 
ployed when speaking of this subject, al- 
though it implies design and purpose in an 
advanced degree, in organizations without 
any form of nervous tissue. 

Quite recently a lady told me that herself 
and daughters, while visiting Mt. Desert Is- 
land last summer, had been greatly interested 
in gathering some little plants from wet 
places in that locality. She said they were 
covered all over with glistening and beautiful 
dew-drops. She did not then realize that 
those little plants were busily catching small 
insects for food, unhindered by the salt waves 
that were thumping the rocks not far off. Of 
course the plants were the common sun-dews 
or Droseras, and they grow often in colonies 
or nations like men do all over the earth. In 
some places the damp ground will be covered 
with them to the exclusion nearly of all oth- 
er vegetation, while only a little distance 
away not one may be found. Is it only a 
geological reason that will explain this natu- 
ral grouping of these vegetable carnivora? 
Where the organization to catch insects for 
food exists, may there not be fellowships and 
subtle sympathies which draw these sun-dews 
together? If “natural selection” can oper- 
ate in one direction, may it not attract in 
other ways, too, not yet written in our books? 
At least it is pleasant to study all natural 
things in the likeness and mood of our own 
warm and human sympathies, because it re- 
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veals to us often a closer brotherhood for all’ 
that lives. 

In many other places than Mt. Desert Is- 
land these sun-dews grow. On their leaves, . 
not bigger than our finger-nail, are many fil- 
aments and each one bears at its free end one - 
curious gland. Two kinds of glands are: 
found on these filaments; some bear oval, ; 
while others terminate in those of cylindrical 
form. On some entire plants only the oval 
glands are found. Not by means of these 
complicated organs, however, does the infant 
Drosera practise its first carnivorous tricks: 
Soon after the seedling plant comes forth it 
is armed with glands resembling pine-apples - 
in form and these also are on the ends of 
slender filaments. Now, after the seedling: 
Drosera has tasted, for a brief time, the juice- 


‘of slender steaks from such insects-as these 


baby glands can catch, and its aspiring ap- 

petite demands a fuller bill of fare, a won- 

derful change takes place. These temporary 
glands abort, and those I have already men- 

tioned take their place, and now the feast 

goes on in earnest. Every one of these glands: 
is a stomach and excretes a gastric juice like: 
our own stomach does, and when a fly touch- 

es a gland it adheres to it, and as the fila- 
ments bend in toward the leaf the imprisoned: 
insect is crushed and dissolved and its juices 
are digested in order that the sun-dew shall 

live. 

In earlier days I have been attracted to- 
visit these colonies of the sun-dews in order 
to study their curious ways. I have seen the 
delicate and painted fly disjointed and crush- 
ed, its splendid and wonderful eyes torn asun- 
der by the hungry plants; the little moths,. 
themselves but velvet atoms rejoicing in the 
warm sunlight, but now slowly melting away, . 
limb by limb, in these horrible vegetabie 
stomachs; their life and marvelous form and 
startling beauty all wrecked to feed a sun- 
dew in one of these Droserian graveyards. 
And yet I would not call these plants wicked 
because those who think they know all about 
such things tell us they need insects for food. 

Let us now look at the other side of our 
subject. There are few prettier sights in 
the midsummer time than a cluster of com- 
mon milk-weeds in full blossom and surround-. 
ed, as they generally are, by swarms of in- 
sects. The butterflies and other winged 
creatures thrust their frail tongues into the 
flowers to get the attractive secretion to be 
found therein. Close around the essential 
organs of each blossom lie five merciless 
traps. These are minute and black organs 
loosely attached to the plants and are con- 
nected with the pollen-sacks by narrow fila- 
ments. On the exposed surface of each black 
organ are two hard and parallel ridges which 
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stand slightly apart. When an insect licks 
the sweet blossoms of these plants with its 
soft tongue, it is pretty sure to touch one of 
these death-traps when, instantaneously, 
these hard ridges spring together like a steel- 
trap and the insect is a prisoner; held by the 
tongue or leg in the unrelaxing grip of these 
sensitive and wonderful traps. Now a struggle 
commences for life and for liberty, as sweet to 
the fly, and as useful often as to bugs of 
larger growth. Often, the trap and entire 
pollen-bags are pulled from the plant, but 
the alarmed insect flies away carrying these 
horrible pincers fast fixed on their tongues, to 
die by starvation, in the ripe summer time, 
unable thenceforth to taste honey from a sin- 
gle flower, or to enjoy the embracing sun- 
shine which makes life so sweet. I have 
seen flies carrying these vegetable traps fixed 
to their tongues, and they moved as though 
in pain—as though a fatal sorrow had over- 
taken them—and yet they were inhocent, be- 
cause nature compels all creatures to eat, and 
these insect epicures must sit at the table pro- 
vided for them. Surely here, if anywhere, 
is vegetable wickedness. With a slight moral 
effort we may excuse the habit of capturing 
prey for food ; but when the gastric necessity 
does not exist, and when torture and a linger- 
ing death are the sure results of these habits 
of the plants, it is not quite so easy to feel 
pleasure in the contemplation. But if a boy, 
in the unthinking impulse of that overflowing 
_ Vitality which nature gives to all young ani- 
mals, should plunder a bird's nest, or trap a 
rabbit in the forest, not needing it to eat, we 
find it easy to discover human wickedness in 
the pastime. Perhaps when we shall learn 
the true significance of these natural pheno- 


mena we may not care to judge about them | 


at all. Now things seem a little mixed. In 
yonder skies , 


““The worlds which man hath constellated, 
hold 


No fellowship in nature; nor, perchance, 
As he hath systematized life, do mind and 
J.G 


soul.” as ER. 
Second mo., 1882. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SILK CULTURE, 


One of the subjects asking the patient at- 
tention of philanthropists and economists at 
this time is the feasibility of introducing the 
systematic production of raw silk as one of | just as an experiment and to see how it would 


our national “industries.” It is now beyond 
question that silk manufacture has taken per- 
manent place in our country, a capital of nine- 
teen millions of dollars being now successfully 
invested in the work, and the results attained 
justifying the most sanguine expectations of 
the pioneers. The value of the finished goods 
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made in the year ending Sixth month 30th, 
1880, was estimated at $34,410,463, and it 
had given employment throughout the year 
to 34,410 persons. 

It is also claimed that our own goods are- 
more durable, if not more beautiful, than the: 
imported, and an increasing demand for them. 
is gradually displacing the products of Eu- 
rope in this market. But ail our raw silk. 
has been imported hitherto, and it is now 
proposed to set our own people to raising the 
silk worms, and to growing the mulberry 
tree, to the end that American looms may 
weave American silk and pay to our own 
people the millions which now go into the- 
hands of the Japanese, the Freneh and the- 
Italians. 

Says the Philadelphia Ledger: “It is as. 
easy to raise cocoons as sheep—easier. The- 
intermediate stages between the cocoon and 
the factory have yet to be undertaken, but 
cocoons and eggs are both raised im this State,. 
in North Carolina and in Missouri, for sale: 
and export. The shearing of the cocoons, or 
the filature, is the step that has to be taken 
on an extended scale. The great cocoon mar- 
ket for the world is Marseilles. The silk fila-- 
tures are grouped in the departments around 
Lyons, and the French raised cocoons are 
consumed in the immediate neighborhood in 
which they are raised, but the foreign coeoons,. 
coming from all countries, are distributed 
from Marseilles, and there they are purchased 
to the best advantage. Consul Peixotto points. 
out, in a private letter to the American Min- 
ister at Paris, in answer to some inquiries 
made through Mr. Noyes by the Philadelphia 
Silk School, that American grown eocoons 
can be sold at Marseilles as readily as any 
others, as soon as the quality, and especially 
the uniformity, of the cocoons becomes known 
in the markets. By the efforts of this School 
American grown cocoons will doubtless soon 
be placed on sale in this important depot to 
direct the attention of American silk raisers- 
to this point. There has been already given 
in the Ledger such details of silk-growing 
under the management of this School as will 
satisfy any one that all that is needed is such 
a point to which the numerous little harvests 
all over the country can be gathered and for- 
warded. Here is one experience from Gwyn- 
edd, Pa., representing six weeks’ care of one 
crop. There were raised in one farm-house, 


work, thirty pounds of cocoons and fifteen 
ounces of eggs. The cocoons are worth at a 
market two dollars a pound, the eggs from 
three to four dollars an ounce. From a North 
Carolina farmer comes a letter on a larger 
scale. He has put up one hundred and fifty 
racks this year, four feet long by three wide, 
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and each rack is to accommodate two thou- 
sand worms. He expects to raise this sum- 
mer one thousand barrels of cocoons (North 
Carolina cocoons, pure white, took a premium 
at the Centennial); but this grower raises 
also from the French eggs the large flesh- 
colored cocoons, of which about one hundred 
and ninety weigh a pound, and from the Japa- 
nese eggs also a fine cocoon. 

“The New Jersey State Board of Agriculture 
has recently taken up this matter with much 
interest, and has been in conference with the 
Philadelphia Silk School. Mrs. Lucas’ paper 
read, before the New Jersey State Board, and 
the exhibit of cocoons from Philadelphia, sug- 
gested the idea of raising silk at the Experi- 
ment Stations. The Experiment Station, it 
may be said here, is the practical way in 
which our next-door neighbor carries out her 
farming ideas and tests them under the super- 
vision of experts. New Jersey makes wine 
already and weaves silk. She might as well 
raise silk, too, it is thought. 

“But why, asks the protective and otherwise 
thoughtful reader, need the cocoons be sent 
abroad to be sold, and this golden fleece 
sheared by French hands?” . . ° : 

But our people have not yet reached the 
perfection of reeling. 

“The hand-reeling of Italy and France is 
an old story. Silk has been reeled by hand 
here, and is still, and if the farmer’s daughter 
puts her reeling at the same price as her 
knitting or crochet, to fill up the unemployed 
time, and not for an occupation to live by, 
hand-reeling would pay to that extent. For 
an extended business the great filatures are 
needed, where American cocoons can be reeled 
at home, by machinery, the only thing that 
can come into competition with the cheap day 
labor of the Italians, French and Japanese 
hand reelers. A young American engineer 
is at this time in France, experimenting on 
the reeling of silk by electricity, which is the 
motive power destined to lighten labor as 
well as streets. This is the one missing link 
that is needed to complete the chain between 
Horstmann’s fringes and ribbons and the 
New Jersey silk dress goods and handker- 
chiefs, the Connecticut sewing silk, etc., and 
the cocoon racks in American farm-houses.” 

Raw silk commands from $4 to $8 a pound, 
and our enthusiasts claim that on two acres 
of land, $1,016 worth of silk may be obtained 
at one crop, while two crops can be raised in 
one season. 

It is hoped that this work may be a means 
of employing profitably and pleasantly a vast 
number of the inmates of humble rural homes 
in our country, and thus of giving them the 
means of a wider culture and of more of the 
substantial comforts of life. Women and 





children are fully able to perform all th 
labor requisite, and the manual dexterity and 
skill needed for the work is easily acquired. 

The late exhibit at 13th and Arch (St. 
George’s Hall), of this city, presented so in- 
teresting a series of experiments, and such 
creditable results,*ithat it is reasonable to 
hope that “Silk Culture” has really started 
upon its career as one of the profitable in- 
dustries of America. 

The question yet stands before us—Have 
we workers among us who can compete suc- 
cessfully with the labor of China and Japan, 
or even of France and Italy? Many women 
and children in villages are practically un- 
able to earn anything at all at present. Might 
they not be glad to earn even a small com- 
pensation for otherwise unprofitable skill and 
time? or had we better continue to import 
from the overcrowded Orient our raw silk, 
and seek more profitable work for our own 
people? Let the subject claim deliberate 
attention. Ss 





InsPIRATION is the help received by the 
mind which is submissive to the Divine will. 


ee — 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 


With thee, frail azure flower, come silently 
The golden fading of the yellow fern, 

And the sad notes of birds far through the sky 
That to the sunshine of the line return. 


For on these woody swells are beaming wide 
The dreamy Indian summer’s hazy beams,— 

The fallen leaves all slow and silent glide 
Adown the misty, blue autumnal streams. 


Among the trembling aspen’s amber leaves 
A spirit ever dwells with visible sign, 

And with perpetual moan the dryad grieves 
In the deep shadows of her mountain pine. 


The bard lives near to Nature’s mighty soul; 
And feels the throbbings of her gentle heart ; 

And of the thrills that through her pulses roll, 
His own deep joys and sorrows are a part. 


He knows all changeful forms of outward 
things 
But shadow forth the soul of things unseen, 
That from eternal spiritual beauty springs 
The lovely, the majestic and serene. 


Therefore he knows thy frail and fringed bell 
By the warm breath of brown October bent ; 
Of the unfathomed Mystery spiritual 
Is but a beautiful embodiment. 


That Mystery unfathomed he has sought 
To follow through her ever changeful mood ; 
His soul thus with her forms soinfinite fraught, 
Was led from beauty upward to the good. 


Thus, pensive quietist, he whiles away 
By hill or dell some warm and sunny hour, 
’*Mid genii strange that with the zephyr play, 
Lingering around thy bell, late autumn 
flower. 
HOWARD WORCESTER GILBERT. 
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A NEEDLESS SHADOW. 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
I said unto myself, If I were dead 
What would befall those children? What 
would be 
Their fate, who now are looking up to me 
For help and furtherance? Their lives, I said, 
Would be a volume wherein I have read 
But the first chapters, and no longer see 
To read the rest of their dear history, 
So full of beauty and so full of dread. 


Be comforted! the world is very old, 
And generations pass, as they have passed, 
A troop of shadows moving with the sun; 
Thousands of times has the old tale been told; 
The world belongs to those who come the 


last 
They will find hope and strength as we 
have done. 





THE constant habit of Bishop Boulter to 
forgive injuries done to him led one of his 
friends to write the following lines after his 
death, which must be considered the more 
beautiful as being true : 

Some write their wrongs in marble; he, more 
just 

Stooped down serene, and wrote them in the 
dust. 

Trod under foot, the sport of every wind, 

Swept from the earth, and blotted from his 
mind. 

There, buried in the dust, he bade them lie, 

And grieved they could not scape the Almigh- 
ty’s eye.— Christian Register. 





A FRESH START. 
BY JOHN M. GREGORY, LLD. 

Among the noblest and worthiest feelings 
of parents are those which prompt them to 
educate their children. The father, whose 
boyhood was pinched with poverty, and who 


‘was forced out early into the hard struggle 


for life, with scant education, and with all 
desires for learning choked down, feels often 
that he was shut out from the great heritage 
of knowledge, which the world’s great think- 
ers and the ages of human experiences have 
laid up for usall. In the bitter consciousness 
of his loss he highly resolves that his son 
shall not so suffer. His own intellectual 
growth, he believes, was stopped midway in 
its possibilities ; and he is forced to hold his 
humble course, shut out from much that is 
noblest and sweetest in human life; and he 
yearns that his children shall have all that 
he so keenly misses. Under these feelings, 
he watches their growth, and hurries them 
into school, often, indeed, fatally too soon. 
He urges his boy to study hard and takes a 
pride in every step of progress made. 

But, in many, too many cases, there comes 
a pause in the young scholar’s career. He 
grows idle, stupid, and indifferent to study. 
Complaints come from the teachers, and 


bribes, threats, and punishments are resorted 
to in vain, to awaken the dormant energies 
and urge the boy, now, perhaps in his teens, to 
more earnest and successful efforts. He is 
getting too old to drag or drive, and the dis- 
heartened father begins to feel that his cher- 
ished purpose must be abandoned. His boy 
will not, cannot, become a scholar. 

What a multitude will recognize this pic- 
ture, and say, perhaps: “ Well, there is no 
help for it. If a boy will not study, he will 
not; and there is no use in foreing him to it.” 
In many cases, perhaps, there is no remedy 
within reach ; but not in all. Often the stu- 
pidity is the product of circumstances, and is 
curable. 

In more than thirty years of school 
work I have met with many such cases, 
which seemed perfectly obdurate and callous 
to all appeals. As a last resort, the advice 
had been given to the father to take his son 
from school and put him to business or work, 
at some active employment which requires 
steady, daily, persistent industry. Let it be 
pleasant and agreeable, if may be; but con- 
stant, regular and exacting, to fill up the whole 
time and occupy the whole energy. Usually 
one year of such employment works the cure. 
The boy feels the influence of fresh sur- 
roundings. He is transplanted into new soil, 
and breathes a new atmosphere, The too 
familiar books and scenes of school life are 
all left behind. School companionships are 
broken. He has emigrated to a new world, 
peopled with new faces, occupied with new 
interests, urged by new motives and desires. 

Mind and body feel the change. Old 
habits are broken. Fresh sensations and fresh 
views of life come in, The weariness of study 
wears off; the blood flows with a new pulse; 
and the mind takes a fresh start. 

After a year or two of this new life the 
boy is a new boy. He may now return to 
school with a fresh childhood; but one dis- 
ciplined to order, to effort, to success. A 
life-time has been interposed between the old 
school-life and the new. His books seem new 
to him; study wears a fresh and attractive 
look, and education has a new purpose and 
meaning. Out of several cases in which this 
remedy has been tried I have never known 
single failure. : 

What your boy wants isa fresh start. He 
must be led, by the lapse of time and the dis- 
cipline of work, to new ground, to a higher 
level, from which the outlook shall no longer 
wear the old faded appearance. A change 
of schools is not enough. Time and toil must 
intervene. Do not mistake. A year of idle- 
ness will not do it. It is not rest that is 
needed, it is fresh work—strong, steady 
muscle-training, mind-taxing, heart-lifting 
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‘work—work that teaches order, steadiness of 


effort, patient industry, active purpose, self- 
control. If this does not succeed, nothing 
will; the boy lacks mind or brain power. 
The hope of scholarship must be abandoned, 
and the boy sent to his place among the un- 
fortunate ones for whom the higher training 
is not meant. For him, there is no fresh 
start in the pathway of school studies. In 
the humble ways of useful labor he may win 
bread or even wealth. His year of toil has 
helped to fit him, at least, for this. In work 
or business, he may do good service to God 
and his fellow-men, may make life illustrious 
for its goodness, and, growing in grace here, 
may find in another world the fresh start and 
the higher education.— National Baptist. 


It is delightful to think that a right view 
of Christianity places us in the same filial re- 
lationship to God as Christ himself. We 
have the same access to God as he had, and 
the fountain of grace which furnished him 
with spiritual strength is not closed to us. 
True Christianity neither takes us from the 
world, nor puts God at a distance from us. 
Both are near to us, in close contact and per- 
fect harmony with each other, when the one 
is reverently loved and the other innocently 
used and enjoyed.—J. J. Tayler. 





ROBERT COLLYER TO THE BOYS. 


It is always good to read the strong, manly 
utterances of Robert Collyer, than whom few 
men are better able to encourage our lads to 
vigorous and healthy action, and to sincere 
and noble resolve to rise as high in the scale 
of usefulness and honor as their utmost 
powers can raise them. 

His own expepience, as he rose from the 


condition or a poor laborer in an English | 


factory, to that of an honored teacher of re- 
ligion and of morals in America, was the text 
of his recent address to the students of East- 
man’s Business College at Poughkeepsie. 

“ Four things” says Collyer, “as I have 
learned my lesson, go tomakea man: Good 
birth, good breeding, your own good en- 
deavor, and the good fortune which is but 
another name for the goodness of God.” 
Then he tells about his strong, healthy father, 
his wise and vigorous mother who brought 
him up to cleanly, wholesome ways, and the 
little store of books which gave him the best 
possible training in simple Anglo-Saxon 
Engligh. “I read Bunyan, Crusoe and 
Goldsmith when I was a boy, morning, noon 


and night. All the rest was task work; 
these were my delight, with the stories in the 
Bible and Shakespeare, when at last the 
mighty master came within our doors. The 
rest were as senna to me.” 

His early resolve even to abstain from beer, 
lest intemperance should work its evil work 
on him as it did on others within his obser- 
vation, was his first great conquest which 
cleared his way to honor and distinction in 
later life. Good books and few of them, 
faithful labor at the forge, a wife to share his 
cares and joys, emigration to America, and at 
length progression in the religious life and 
recognition as a teacher of the philosophy of 
human life, and of the deep things of the life 
of soul; and Robert Collyer struck the 
supreme joy of his life in attaining to his true 
and destined work in the world. 


It is interesting to note that he acknowl- 
edges that heavenly guidance, which he says 


is but another name for the good providence 
of God. 


“Tt would be a fatal blunder to draw to my 
conclusion and leave this out, and my side of 
the question can be stated in very simple terms. 
‘Friends’ follow what they call the ‘inward 
light. So far lama‘Friend.’ In that first 
great wrench of leaving my mother country 
and my mother, who was a widow, this in- 
ward light pointed to Pennsylvania. I see 
now it was the one thing todo. It shone for ' 
me again when! was invited West. I went 
without question. It was the one thing to do. 
When the smoke began to clear away after 
the great fire it shone again. I was to stay 
right there, and hear my share of the burden. 
There was no way open but to stay, nor was 
there any other way so welcome. Why do I 
tell you this? Because it is the most preg- 
nant truth you can take to your heart. That 
inward light will be sure to shine for you in 
the supreme crisis of your life. Don’t budge 
one step until you see it. Hang on until then 
to the thing you are doing, and do your best ; 
' but when it shines, don’t argue or doubt or 
fear. Follow the light. And don’t call this 
mere mysticism. It is the most solid block 
of common sense I have to give you. 

““ Now let me give you in conclusion what 
you would call ‘two or three wrinkles,’ the 
pathetic cry of one in his afternoon to youth 
in its fresh morning. 

__ First. If you want to do well, keep well, 
if you possibly can. Do not let even your 
education rob you of your health. It is 
about the worst thing you can do under the 
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-whip and spur of a noble purpose, and it is 
what vast numbers do to their lifelong regret. 
When a fine painter took the butcher to see 
~one of his pictures he said: ‘Aye, Maister 
Haydon, it’s a grand picture, but I doubt 
whether you could have done it if you had 
not eaten my beef.’ And I think there was 
a grain of truth in the remark. They say 
base-ball is getting into the hands of the 
gamblers, and that young men of a good 
breeding are shy of it. I should be very 
sorry to think so. It is the handsomest game 
that was ever played, and one of the health- 
‘jest. Play base-ball, and pull a boat, and get 
our chance in vacation at long tramps and 
hard beds and rough, wholesome fare; eat 
well and sleep well ; be as clean all through 
and all over as you are in a drawing-room, 
and then you will not only be able to do 
your day’s work in this world like a man, 
but when the years bring their inevitable 
burden you will be able to say with Adam in 
the play: 
Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty, 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood ; 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly. 
“ Remember this, too, that with health and 
strength to back you, life means hard work, 
and hard work on long lines with native 
ability and good conduct means success. I 
will venture to say that this, as a rule, we 
-can trust is always the story of the young 
man who begins life with no advantage of 
position or patronage and makes his way to 
a good place. He gives his heart to what he 
has to do, not half the time, but all the time, 
not grudgingly but gladly, and not merely 
for the sake of salary, but because he loves to 
be at it and makes the work in a good mea- 
sure its own reward. It shall come to pass, if 
you take hold like this, that men will say you 
have a genius for what you take in hand. 
But you will know that one of the fine quali- 
ties in a genius for anything is an absorbing 
love for it, and the power of intense appli- 
cation by which every other power is set to 
its finest edge and directed to the one great 
oo the man holds in his heart and brain. 

ou may set this truth in whatever light you 
will, of business, or work on the common 
levels, or work on the loftiest heights, to give 
your heart to it is one of the grandest secrets 
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the top and come down head first to begin 
again. 

“This story of mine is of no use to you 
if you forget that from the day I left the lit- 
tle cottage to the day I came to New York, 
my life divides itself into sections of steady 
striving on long lines. Twenty-one years at 
the anvil and twenty-one years in the West, 
and in these there is no break except that I 
made to get from the Old World to the New. 
And now I see that these forty-two years all 
belong together, and in every year something 
was done for those that were still waiting. In 
some of the later years in the shop I could 
not but feel that I was the equal, as a preach- 
er, of a good many men who did nothing else, 
and would wonder whether I should die as 
my father did, at the anvil. But then we 
had a houseful of children, and my hammer 
was a capital weapon to keep the wolf from 
the door and keep things fair and true, so not 
one step would I go until that light shone 
clear and I knew I was on a sure adventure. 


“There is one more word. When you get 
through with the college, and take hold of 
your life’s work, do not think of making a 
fortune, as the one grand aim of your life, 
but of carving out a home, finding a good 
true woman for your wife, and raising, please 
God, a good family. I do not cry down 
money. [ think it is a good servant and a 
good friend, but it is about as cruel a master 
as ever used a whip. A shrewd farmer said 
to me once, ‘ Never marry for money, my lad, 
marry for love; but if thou finds a nice girl 
that has money, try to love her.’ I would not 
say that to you, but this: If you find the 
nice girl, some such match for you as my 
mother was for my father, and if you love 
her, marry her, if she will have you, though 
she has not a dollar to her name. This is a 
sore evil under our American sun, that there 
should be such mishap and disaster in the 
wedded life. It lies in this, that, in the most 
momentous thing we can do, we so often use 
the least judgment. 

“We who have had our turn want the 
young men of your birth and breeding to 
raise a generation of a nobler and better type, 
boys and girls strong of arm and sure of foot, 
deep-chested, sunny-hearted, full of faculty. 
and wholesome to the innermost nerve, and 
to do this you must do two things; give them 
noble mothers, and don’t ‘ linger shivering on 
the brink and fear to launch away,’ but when 





of success. It might seem to you that a great 
many men go from the bottom to the top of 
‘the ladder at one jump. It is not true. It is 
never true. All the men I know who have 
made a real success of their life are hard 
‘climbers. The other way is like the monkey 
‘toy of the children. You go up swiftly over 















you know you can take care of a home in a 
simple, wholesome fashion, go right to work 
and do it. Shall I close with some lines from 
a little poem? 

Speak thou the truth, let others fence, 


And trim their work for pay ; 
Tn pleasant sunshine of pretense 
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Let others bask their day. 

Show thou the light. If conscience gleam, 
Set not thy bushel down, 

The smallest spark may send a beam 
O’er hamlet, tower and town. 

Woe unto him, on safety bent, 
Who creeps from age to youth, 

Failing to grasp his life’s intent 
Because he fears the truth. 

Be true to every inmost thought, 
And as thy thought, thy speech. 

What thou hast not by striving bought 
Presume not thou to teach. 

Then each wild gust the mist shall clear 
We now see darkly through, 

And justified at last appear 
The true in Him that’s true.”’ 





Tae Annual Reports of Secretary and 
Treasurer of “The Mutual Aid Association 
of Friends” show the following condensed 
exhibit for the year ending Twelfth month 
16th, 1881: 


Number of members (life)..... 12 
oy Pr (annual) 78 
Total membershibp........ _ 90 
Gain in membership............ 3 
Number of members receiv- 
ing sick benefits................ 8 
Number of weeks’ benefits 
BEANE .....000cccccccccccvccccccoce 2 
Amount paid for sick benefits $140 00 


Amount of investments at 
i hal $5,231 97 
Cash balance in hands of 





IO oo iccinscctsoonbecwsestius 420 34 
MIEN DONE 6 cccvceveccecccs 5,652 31 
TN iceman 672 97 


INVESTMENTS. 
6 per cent. loan of the City of 
hiladelphia (par value)....$2,400 00 
4 per cent. loan U. 8. (par 


ED sbiinckSunidsmnminiesbévonevods 

4 per cent. Borough of Media 
refunding loan.............+0++ 500 00 
5 per cent. mortgage.............. 598 33 

— in Western Saving 
Siecvwincbiscvtecbacenesereossens 1,133 64 





5,231 97 
M. D. RicHArps, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, First month, 1882. 
ITEMS. 

A GUANO island has been discovered in the 
Gulf of California... 

THE Sultan has sent to the United States 
for farming implements. 

THE British Parliament assembled on the 
7th inst., and the Queen’s speech was read in 
both houses. 

OFFICIAL ORDERS have been given in San 
Francisco prohibiting any member of the Po- 
lice Department from receiving presents from 
subordinates, or contributing money for the 
making of such presents. 

THE Lelande Prize, of Paris, awarded Pro- 
fessor Swift, of the Warner Observatory at 
Rochester, is $100 in gold or a medal of that 
value. Professor Hall and Alvin Clark, Jr., 


are the only other Americans who have 
won it. 








THE Librarian of Congress has submitted 
his annual report on the progress of the Con- 
gressional Library. The entire library now 
numbers 420,092 volumes, as against 396,788 
volumes one year ago. The books acquired 
by purchase numbered 7,429, and by copyright 
deposits, 11,372. ; 

“rom Chinese exchanges the news is re- 
ceived that on the 10th of Seventh month an 
earthquake occurred in the district of Kan- 
chow and alarge number of men, women and 
children were killed. The earthquake was 
followed by a rainstorm which inundated a 
portion of the country and drowned several 

ersons. Piracy has been frequent of late. A 
arge native junk was attacked near Foochoo 
and many of the crew killed and wounded 
and the vessel plundered. 


A SPECIAL despatch from Dallas, Texas, 
says: The Trinidad river is higher than since 
1866. Large amounts of lumber, small houses, 
driftwood and considerable dead stock are 
floating down. Trains on the Missouri 
Pacific, Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe, the 
Texas Trunk and the Chicago, Texas and 
Mexican Central Railroads have been aban- 
doned during the past two days. It is appre- 
hended that reports of great damage will come 
in when the storm subsides. 


A BILL has been introduced in Congress for 
the protection of the large game of the West 
as well as against alleged sportsmen who 
kill buffalo, deer, elk, etc., from mere wanton- 
ness and to display their skill, as against 
hunters who, although killing them for the 
legitimate purpose of obtaining food, are 
wasteful of the supplies thus obtained. It 
will be a difficult matter, no doubt, to enforce 
a game law in the far West, but, having the 
law, something may be done to check the 
wasteful slaughter of game thatis now going 
on, and in time it may serve to educate a sen- 
timent of protection that will prove stronger 
for good than the law itself. 
NOTICES. 

A Temperance Conference will be held by 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee and the Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting on 
Temperance, at Friends’ Meeting-house, 4th 
and Green streets, Philadelphia, on Sixth- 
day, the 24th inst., at 8 P.M. An essay on 
Temperance work among Friends will be read, 
and the subject open for discussion. Friends 
and others interested are invited. 

A conference under the care of Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on Temper- 
ance, will be held at Moorestown Meeting- 
house on First-day afternoon, the 19th inst., 
at 24 o’clock. An invitation is extended to 
Friends to attend. 





FAIR HILL MEETING. 

A meeting for Divine worship on First-day, 
19th inst., at 3 P.M., at Friends’ Home for 
Children, 3401 Germantown avenue. 4th and 
8th streets cars pass the door; 15th street con- 
vey to Broad and Rising Sun lane, about two 
squares distant. Trains from Broad and Fil- 
bert streets leave at 2 P.M. and Powelton ave- 
nue at 2°03 P.M., stop at 11th street, about 3 
squares from the Home. All are invited. 
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